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December 2005 


Tonight’s speaker is ... 


CLUB NOTICES 


..John Arnott, Director of Geelong Botanic Gardens 


John will be talking about integrated plant conservation within the City of Greater Geelong. 


At the February meeting ... 
We will be starting our Tuesday evening program for 2006 with representatives from a number of environment 
groups talking to us about what they see as key conservation issues for the coming year. 
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President's Corner December 2005 


Fleet meeting marks a year (well nearly!) in our new Botanic Gardens home. The move had been 
planned for some time, and we had our first Christmas meeting here three years ago, but the wheels moved 
slowly while the carpark was upgraded and the new extension finished. The wait has, however, been worth it, 
with the opportunity to share the facilities with a number of other natural history groups, not just the Friends of 


the Geelong Botanic Gardens. 


We joined many of these other groups last weekend at the Friends' 20th Anniversary celebrations at the 
Gardens, where we all had displays on the lawns opposite the tea house. The somewhat inclement weather 
kept the crowds small (and kept us busy covering and uncovering our display!), but the afternoon was a great 
success, culminating with the opening of the new Heritage Trail by the Minister for the Environment, the 
Honourable John Thwaites. If you haven't visited the Gardens during daylight recently, make a promise to 
yourself to do so soon, and make sure you get a copy of the Trail guide so you don't miss any of the features 
of this magnificent Geelong asset. 


Our February meeting will be a chance to highlight some of the key activities that form part of our Club's 


and 


species and habitats.' 


With the drop in our committee numbers during the past year, we have not had the resources to commit 
adequate time to these activities, so we need to make a concerted effort in 2006. Filling our committee and 
other currently vacant positions must therefore be our first priority for the start of the year. 


Despite the problems with committee numbers, 2005 has been a successful year, with improved attendances 
at excursions and a number of fascinating Tuesday night talks. Make sure our January half-day excursion on 


'To preserve and protect Australian flora and fauna.' 


'To issue statements and comments on proposals regarding the management of areas of ecological 
significance, so as to aid the conservation of natural resources and the protection of endangered 


the 14th is the first thing you put into your new 2006 calendar! 


From all on the Committee may | wish you a very safe and happy Festive Season. May you all come back 
from your various travels refreshed and with marvellous records and stories of the natural world to bring to our 


February meeting. 
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GFNC Website 


Any observations (plant, mammal, 
bird, reptile, invertebrate etc.) can 
be emailed to the GFNC email 
address or phoned to Barry Lingham 
(5255 4291) so that they can be 
incorporated onto the site frequently. 


GFNC Web page: 
http://home.vicnet.net.au/~qfnc/ 


e-mail address: 


gfnc@vicnet.net.au 


A Happy Christmas to you all! 


Members are encouraged to 
arrive early at general meetings. 


The room will be open at 7.15 pm to 
allow members to use the library, 
buy raffle tickets, pick up their copy 
of Geelong Naturalist, have a cup of 
tea or coffee and, of course, chat to 
other members and visitors. 
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Photograph on front cover by 
Valda Dedman 


is of Neil McInnes at the Club 
excursion to Inverleigh Common. 
For a full report of the excursion 
see p. 9 
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Out and About 


his month | had hoped to tell you about bandicoots 

frolicking by moonlight. It was not to be. We had seen 
their conical diggings in the garden and so we thought we 
might see the bandicoots when we went out with our 
torches at night, but alas, numbers were down and we 
didn't see a single one. 


We were staying at the National Trust farming property, 
Mooramong, where, as part of the recovery plan for the 
species, a total of 84 Eastern Barred Bandicoots have 
been released since 1992 as free-ranging animals in the 
200 ha. nature reserve there. The animals established 
successfully, bred well and now live in almost all suitable 
habitat, including the garden shrubberies. However, few 
bandicoots were recovered during the most recent survey 
trapping. Years of drought may have taken their toll on 
breeding, although one animal recorded was a female 
with several young. Extensive predator control is carried 
out at Mooramong, with an estimated 50 foxes and 
several cats killed in and around the property each year. 
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Eastern Barred Bandicoot 
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Photograph: Valda Dedman 


Next day we took our torches again and went 
underground to explore the lava cave at Mount Widdderin, 
south of Skipton. Ten torches held by ten people ranging 
in age from eleven to seventy-four did not give enough 
light to let us see the detail of the two large caverns with 
their dome-like roofs coming right down to the floor. 
Without lights we would have been in complete and utter 
dark. It was damp and slippery, water drops sparkled like 
diamonds on the rocks when we shone our torches 
upward. Our hands and clothes were stained red-brown 
from negotiating narrow and low passages, we had to 
slide like snakes and wriggle down chimneys, and fallen 
rocks often littered the floor. At the end of the tunnel, 200 
metres from the entrance, there is a permanent lake of 
crystal-clear water, said to be two metres deep. Water 
has been pumped from it for irrigation for many years, but 
it has never dried out. No animal life has been found in 
the lake. 


The only evidence we found of life in the cave was the 
remains of guano deposits. In 1866 the cave was 
inhabited by a colony of bats. They were described by 
A.R.C. Selwyn as hanging in clusters like a swarm of 
bees, but had disappeared by 1895. They were probably 
Bent-winged Bats Miniopteris schreibersi. Changed 


... Valda Dedman 


conditions or disturbance by humans probably caused the 
demise of what had been a long-established colony 
judging by the size of the guano deposits then in the cave. 


In 1961 a mineralized bat mandible was found in guano 
collected from the cave. Local farmers used the guano as 
fertilizer. It was even offered for sale in a warehouse in 
South Melbourne around 1900, and in the 1930s was 
obtained for the National Museum in Melbourne because 
it contains rare minerals, crystals of which were formed by 
the unusual association of guano, water and basalt. The 
Mt Widderin cave is the type locality for schertilite (also 
known as muellerite), a phosphate found in bat guano 
deposits. Translucent dittmarite and more opaque grey 
newberyite have also been found there. Struvite is found 
only in this cave and in Patagonia. More recently, 
brushite, a white powdery substance formed by the 
interaction of guano with calcite and clay at a low pH, was 
discovered by Adelaide University. Brushite has also 
been found in calcium phosphate kidney stones. 


Not surprisingly, we did not see any pseudoscorpions, 
even though the only specimen in the world of the tiny 
invertebrate with the incredibly long name of 
Pseudotyrannochthonius hamiltonsmithi was found in 
this very cave. Pseudoscorpions look like ‘normal’ 
scorpions without a tail, but are not closely related to 
them, although they belong in the same arachnid (spider) 
family. They are generally less than 1 cm long and most 
inject venom into their prey through their fingertips. Then 
they dig a hole in the creature and soften it with digestive 
fluids before finally eating it. What does the Mt Widderin 
pseudoscorpion feed on? There must be even smaller 
animals in the cave. Most of the 150 Australian species 
live in leaf litter, under tree bark or under rocks. 
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Inside "The Ballroom' 


Photograph: Valda Dedman 


Lava flows can form a skin to create a tube or tunnel, 
within which the liquid lava can travel quite long 
distances. If it drains away, a lava cave is left, to which an 
entrance is created if part of the roof collapses. Such 
caves are quite common in Victoria. The ‘Ballroom’ and 
‘Main Chamber’ of Mt Widderin are the largest chambers, 
Continued next page... 
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although there are other, more extensive tube formations, 
such as the Byaduk caves in the Harman Valley lava flow 
from Mt Napier. The Mt Widderin cave entrance was 
defaced with ‘autographs’ and there were no lovely ferns 
as at Byaduk. The surrounding vegetation was very 
degraded, with infestations of ivy and other exotics and 
just a hint of what might once have been in a few ancient 
and half-dead blackwoods and some tenacious tree 
violets. 





Mt Mon Mot 


Photograph: Valda Dedman 


Mt Widderin is a volcano with a low cone and gently 
inclined slopes. On our way back to Geelong, north of 
Skipton we checked out Mt Mon Mot, its rocks spiky and 
‘new’, a double scoria cone formed by the eruption about 
the same time from a common magma chamber, and, just 
a few kilometres to the east, Mt Emu, composed of 
rounded granite 370 million years old. 
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Mt Emu 
Photograph: Valda Dedman 


South of Mt Emu, at Pittong, the granite has been deeply 
leached to form kaolin, a clay of high plasticity and 
exceptional whiteness. Over millions of years most rock- 
formed minerals, except quartz, break down to form clays. 
Feldspar becomes kaolinite. At Pittong the quartz grains 
are separated from the kaolin by washing and the 
resultant ‘china clay’ of high value is used as a paper filler 
and whitener, in rubber and plastic manufacture, and in 
ceramics. 





Finches in the Geelong region 
Bird group meeting 20 October 2005 


here are four native species of finch in the Geelong 

region—Zebra Finch, Red-browed Finch, Diamond 
Firetail and Beautiful Firetail. They all belong to the family 
Estrildidae, the grass finches, weaver finches and 
waxbills. There are 124 species worldwide, 18 native 
species and 2 introduced species (the Nutmeg Manikin 
and the Black-headed Manikin). 


1. Zebra Finch 


Distribution 

e Most of the Australian mainland except the extreme 
northern, southeast and southwest of the land mass 
and Tasmania. 

e Geelong district habitat: grasslands of the Werribee 
plains and adjacent towns. Records have been 
obtained over the past 10 years from Lake Merrimu, 
Long Forest, the outskirts of Bacchus Marsh, Exford, 
Eynesbury, Granite Rd, Little River, the You Yangs, 
and plains adjacent to Werribee, Hoppers Crossing 
etcetera. Several aberrant locations, at Inverleigh 
Weir, Portarlington and Drumcondra may indicate 
escapees. In Geelong it is uncommon, with few 
breeding records, and has been recorded year round. 
They appear to have arrived in Geelong from the north 
in an irruption in the mid 1940s. 


..John Newman 


Behaviour 

e small numbers of 2—4 birds are seen in breeding 
seasons spring and summer 

e flocks of 8-20 and 40—50 were numerous in non- 
breeding seasons, and 90+ on occasion 

e they appear to be sedentary with some local 
movements 

e seed eaters, only eating from the ground and they 
need to drink frequently, creating noisy flocks at 
watering points 

e they mate for life, build a dome-shaped nest 1.5—3 m 
up in a tree, and have a separate roost nest in non 
breeding periods 

e no grass stem presentation used in courtship, but 
much hopping and body/tail twisting with fluffing of 
feathers 

e rapid sexual maturation of young means offspring are 
able to successfully rear their own clutch within 11-12 
weeks of hatching, taking advantage of good 
conditions. 

Plumage 

e females lack the classic chestnut facial patch and 
flanks, but retain the red beak and eye, black and 
white facial stripes and barred tail. Juveniles have a 
black bill and dark eye. 
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2. Red-browed Finch 


Distribution 

e east coast of Australia from the tip of Cape York to 
Adelaide, introduced to Western Australia and very 
scarce there, absent from Tasmania. 

e widest variety of habitats of any Australian grass finch. 
The Geelong Bird Report notes ‘moderately common 
widespread in grassy areas in woodlands, forest 
clearings, orchards, roadsides, urban on golf courses 
and river reserves’. Urban: Golf courses e.g. Barwon 
Valley, Queens Park, Jerringot, Barwon River around 
Newtown Highton and Breakwater including numerous 
breeding records. Bellarine Peninsula: Ocean Grove 
Nature Reserve, Reedy Lake in cumbungi, Lake 
Lorne, Marcus Hill. Otways and hinterland: Forrest, 
Lake Elizabeth, Ironbark Basin, Wensleydale, Torquay 
parks and coastal sand dune scrub, Angahook forest, 
Deans Marsh, Bald Hills heath. Western woodlands: 
Inverleigh Common and Barwon River at Inverleigh. 
Northern plains: Anakie Gorge, You Yangs at 
Drysdales Rd, Brisbane Ranges, Long Forest. 

Behaviour 

e seed eater supplemented with berries and insects, 
young fed exclusively on insects and their larvae 

e nest is bulky, flask shaped, of green or dried grass in 
spiky bush or tree, 1-8 m high 

e starts many nests that are never finished 

e incourtship, the male selects a long straw, holds it in 
his beak, advances to the side of the female. The legs 
are stretched, and the head held back, beak pointing 
to the sky, the male feet leaving the perch completely 
each time he hops. She approaches the male, throws 
back her head, and mating occurs. 

Plumage 

e the female's brow is longer and more obviously 
tapered 

e the juvenile has a dull rump, brown-black beak, no red 
brow. 


3. Diamond Firetail 


Distribution 

e east and southeast Australia, excluding Tasmania 

e Geelong Bird Report states 'uncommon breeding 
resident of grassy woodlands with strongholds in You 
Yangs, Inverleigh Common, Long Forest-Lake 
Merrimu, Eynesbury.' Records obtained from 
Lergerderg Gorge and Long Forest include breeding 
records, widespread in the You Yangs through all 
areas with numerous breeding records, Serendip, 
rarely seen in Bannockburn Bush, few records in 
recent years from Inverleigh, two records in 2002 at 
Portarlington Sewage works, Ocean Grove Nature 
Reserve 

e mostly small groups of four or fewer birds, occasional 
flocks in non-breeding months of up to 10-15, and a 
flock of 21 at the You Yangs. 

Behaviour 

e sedentary 

e seeds gathered on the ground and insects for young 

e moderately social, low productivity of environment— 
smaller flock numbers 

e bulky sphere nest 2-10 m above ground, long 
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entrance tunnel, entrance decorated with flowers 

e in courtship, grass stem may be 1 m long, male puffs 
up spotted flanks, stretches self vertically, bobs up and 
down with bending and stretching legs, not hopping. 

Plumage 

e female exhibits brown lores, narrower band across fore 
neck 

e juvenile has barring on flanks (not spotted), grey- 
brown bill and breast band 


4. Beautiful Firetail 


Distribution 

e Southeast Australia including Tasmania—the only 
native finch in Tasmania 

e Geelong Bird Report states ‘ heathland, heathy 
woodlands, occasional records Anglesea and Otway 
Ranges’, specifically, Carlisle River is the most 
predictable area, Bald Hills heath and eucalypt 
woodland, Angahook forest/Breakfast Creek, Gum 
Flat, Bells Beach, salt marsh at Pt Impossible, south of 
Timboon, Glenaire, Princetown 

e tends to be very dense teatree thickets/heath, and 
brief glimpses 

Behaviour 

e forages on ground, under thick bushes, resembling 

plump dark mice, eating seeds of grasses, casuarinas, 

trees and shrubs, small snails and a few insects 

somewhat social with small flocks of up to 12 outside 

of breeding 

e courtship behaviour: long grass stem, head nodding in 
groups of three, fanning tail and lowering wings to 
show off rump, bouncing up and down in groups of 
three. 

e Nest: bulky dome, like a bottle on side, with side 
entrance, 2—6 m up. 


Plumage 

° female like male but central abdomen barred not 
solid black 

° juvenile duller barring, black bill. 


Thanks was given to Gordon McCarthy and Trevor 
Pescott, and Birds Australia for use of magnificent slides 
to illustrate the talk. 


Ee m 


= Ab neg ot = 
A weevil—most likely one of the 100 species of Leptopiinae, 
genus Leptopius—found December 2005 on Deborah Evan's 

doorstep, Highton. Photograph: Lorraine Phelan 
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The House Centipede 
Allothereua maculata, Scudigeridae, Scudigeromorpha 


Introduction 

The subject specimen of Allothereua maculata was 
collected at Paddy’s Swamp, 38° 21’ 00”S 

143° 59’ 50” E, during a live mammal trapping session, 
13 October, 2005. It was discovered under a rotting log, a 
situation commonly used by these centipedes. The term 
House Centipede appears to be derived from the fact that, 
unlike other species of centipede, they are occasionally 
found in people’s dwellings. For such to take place there 
has to be some wood decay and dampness present to be 
exploited by their climbing ability. 


Prey consists of a variety of arthropods, such as small 
insects and spiders. The prey is captured by the long 
legs, in the manner of a net, then using the poison claws 
to subdue the captive. Dismembering the prey with the 
mandibles, the soft parts are digested and the sclerotised 
parts discarded. 


Reproduction consists of the courting pair palpating each 
other, the male then depositing a spermatophore on the 
ground and guiding the female over it for her to deposit it 
in her gonopods (Harvey & Yen, 1989). The eggs are laid 
and brooded by the female. Upon hatching A. maculata 
are anomorphic (G. anomos, lawless; morphe, form), that 
is, with fewer legs; four pairs compared with the adult 15 
pairs. Growth is achieved by adding segments at each of 
the four or five moults. The exoskeleton splits along the 
dorsal surface and the animal emerges discarding the 
exuviae (Tait, 2001). 


... Dave King 


216/86 Church St. Grovedale, 3216 


kingdf@optusnet.com.au 


Description 

General appearance of the adult A. maculata is shown in 
Figure A. Seven tergites (L. tergum, back) are present as 
chitinous plates. The most notable features are the fifteen 
pairs of legs, the length of each increasing with its 
position front to back, the posterior pair being of 
exceptional length and looking more like antennae. Legs 
are typically as shown in Figure B; the metatarsi and tarsi 
have a great number of annulated segments. Each leg is 
equipped with a series of relatively robust spines. A single 
simple claw terminates each tarsi, thus enabling the 
centipede to climb effectively (Barnes, 1980). 


The antennae are very long and slender, with a large 
number of annulated segments. The poison claw, Figure 
C, attached to the maxilliped, is in fact a modified leg. 
Forward of these claws are the mandibles. Prominent 
palps appear unusual by having a series of spines on all 
but the terminal segment. Two compound eyes are 
carried forward on the head. 


References 
Barnes, R.D. (1980) Invertebrate Zoology, Saunders 
College, P.A., U.S.A. 


Harvey, M.S. & Yen, A.L. (1989) Worms to Wasps, Oxford 
University Press, Melbourne. 


Tait, N.N. (2001) in Invertebrate Zoology, Anderson, D.T. 
(ed.), 2nd edition, Oxford University Press, Melbourne. 





Allothereua maculata A, Dorsal view. B, Anterior view 7th leg. C, Ventral view of head. 


Scale bars: A, 


10mm, B & C, 2mm 
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In Pursuit of more than 600 Birds: a Postscript 


fter reading the last sentence in Margaret Cameron’s 

article in the November Geelong Naturalist, people 
may be wondering if we saw the Black-breasted Button- 
quail the next day. The answer is, 'No'—but we saw them 
the day after. 


There are two places close to Ipswich where Black- 
breasted Button-quail (BBBQs) are said to be common 
and easy to see, Yarraman and Neugma State Forest. 
Margaret has never seen them there, and this time was 
no exception. We searched for hours. The birds were 
certainly around, as we saw lots of fresh circular scrapes 
in the leaf litter. When Margaret told me about Yarraman, 
she said many people tell stories like, 'We just stopped 
the car and made ourselves a cup of tea, and the birds 
walked out of the forest in front of us'. We were sceptical. 


The next day we went to Inskip Point near Rainbow 
Beach—a site of many BBBQ successes for Margaret, but 
a long drive. We set off at 6 am and arrived in the general 
area by 9.30. Margaret said, 'Let's stop in this 
campground and have a cup of tea, before going on to the 
Button-quail place'. We stopped the car, Margaret poured 
herself a cup of tea, took the first sip, and saw a 
movement on the forest floor. It was a BBBQ. We had 
wonderful views. So it's the cup of tea that does it! 


Then we went on to her usual BBBQ place and saw four 
more birds. | saw a young bird from less than a metre 
away. | heard scratching sounds from inside a dense 
clump of bracken next to the track, so | got down on 
hands and knees and poked my head into the clump. 
There was a tiny quail silhouetted against a gap, and 
doing the circular scratching thing. It was so tiny that | 
thought at first it was a King Quail, but the habitat was 
wrong. Nearby, we later saw a male with a small young in 
tow, and that's what the small bird must have been. The 
BBBQs were strikingly marked and coloured birds. The 
brown, black and white patterning was very intricate and 
beautiful. 


The BBBQ woodland habitat looked perfect for birding. 
With a very sparse understorey, it was easy to walk 
through and see for some distance. In practice, black and 
brown birds blended into brown leaf litter with black 
speckled shadows. When they stopped moving they were 
impossible to see, and when they moved they went quite 
quickly, so they were continually disappearing behind 
cover. 


For an encore, we went for King Quail around Lake 
Samsonvale. Margaret said people usually flushed 20-30 
birds there, and sometimes up to 10 could be in the air at 
once. | felt confident. From the end of a dead-end dirt 
track, we first passed through open woodland. Almost 
immediately we flushed two quail from the side of the 
track. They were too big for King Quail and we couldn't 
reconcile what we’d seen with Painted Button-quail. The 
birds seemed to be too small, their backs too rich-brown, 
and | got a flash of pale buff wing panels. As I'd only seen 
them for a second, | mentally put them into the too-hard 
basket. (Dumb—that's what field guides are for!) 


... Marilyn Hewish 


We reached the wide swampy grass-flats around the 
lakeshore, and Margaret pointed out the track junction 
ahead where the King Quail were usually seen. Instantly, 
and well before the ‘right’ junction, two quail erupted from 
the base of a tobacco bush with a huge clatter of wings. 
All | saw of these was a pair of dark flashes as they 
turned and disappeared over the bush. A third clatter from 
the same area—another bird | didn't see. Then a pause, 
and another took off, flew up and across the track, and 
stayed fully in view for about three or four seconds before 
dropping down into the grass. I’d read somewhere about 
another elusive bird—someone was complaining that they 
saw it for only five seconds and they were told that was 
four seconds longer than usual. | could relate to that. 
Three or four seconds was long enough to see the 
distinguishing features | needed for the King Quail: a tiny 
quail, uniform dark grey-brown upperparts and flanks, 
rose steeply and flew high (up to about four metres), flight 
rather slow for a quail, body held at an angle, almost 
vertically. We saw no other quail, even at the junction. 
Thank goodness | got a look at that last one. 


The adventure didn't stop there. We got back to the car 
and Margaret discovered that there were ticks all over her 
trouser legs. It was an infestation. We instantly flung off 
our outer clothes (luckily a very infrequently travelled 
road, and Margaret and | are good friends), and 
proceeded to de-tick ourselves and each other. It was a 
very primate moment. 


Later | was reading about Lake Samsonvale in a book 
about where to find birds in Australia. The possible birds 
listed included Red-backed Button-quail. A light dawned— 
slightly smaller than Painted Quail, backs rich-brown, pale 
buff wing panels. That went on the list (but not a lifer 
unfortunately). 


| finished the holiday on 604 species. | slept for 11 hours 
the night after | got back home. 


It was very appropriate that Margaret was with me when | 
saw my 600th bird, and that | drank the celebratory 
champagne with her. Margaret was responsible for many 
birds on my list, either through directly showing them to 
me, telling me the location, or telling me the person to 
contact. She can take some blame for getting me 
addicted to birds and birding. She has been a wonderful 
mentor. | first met Margaret during a Wader Count (6—7th 
Feb. 1982), and she showed me eight new birds over the 
weekend. To take my mind off the 40 degree heat ona 
long trudge at Hospital Swamp, | asked her, 'How will | be 
able to tell a Black Falcon from a dark Brown Falcon 
when | see it?'. Margaret said, ‘If you'll just look up ....’, 
and a Black Falcon flew over. As she ticked off the ID 
points, | thought, 'This person is a magician. I'll stick with 
her’. 
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‘Hey Mate! What's the hold up?!!! ltr 


raffic often backs up on the Princes Bridge over the 

Barwon River, Highton in the afternoons but on a walk 
recently | was alerted to the sound of car horns and 
frustrated voices earlier in the day than the usual chaos of 
after-work traffic. | came upon two Black Swans and three 
cygnets defiantly holding up traffic on the roadway on the 
Balyang Sanctuary side of the bridge. The large male had 
decided to lead his family to greener pastures and had set 
off up the bitumen path and onto the road. 


Finding a determination and courage from | know not 
where, | marched out onto the road and challenged the 
male swan with the notion that it would be better for him 
to leave the tarmac before one or more of them appeared 
in chapter one of the next edition of road-kill recipes. | 
communicated this to him by crying out 'Come on!’ 
repeatedly and clapping my hands together loudly and 
sharply. Initially this interruption was met with a variety of 
angry hissing and clicking as he tried to tell me that he 


...Chris Blackney 


knew what he was doing and that the road wasn't such a 
bad place for a young family. (Everybody stops for you!) 


With patience and much persistence, and the help of one 
young lady who temporarily abandoned her Hyundai 
Excel, the group made a slightly ungraceful exit down the 
embankment and back the way they had come. 


Having established some seniority amongst their group, | 
walked off in the direction of the Balyang Sanctuary ponds 
calling 'Come on!' and after a moment's hesitation the 
group followed along, posing for several photos along the 
way. (I have yet to develop these. Oh to be digitall). 


Only at the very end of the whole ordeal, as | was taking 
the snaps, did | notice the awkward stumble and shorter 
neck of the third cygnet which truly did look like a very 
runty ugly duckling. 


Is a bird in the hand the same as two in the bush? 


don’t usually cringe at getting rid of feral species, but 

this time a nestling found on the ground had been given 
to the grandchildren and, to cut a long story short (as my 
father used to say), | have become the foster mother of a 
screeching Common Starling that lands on my head as 
soon as | appear, even when | am in the swimming pool. 


ae a A- 
fins S 
A 


EN 2y | 
Photograph: Claire Greenwell 


It was only a few days in the cage, where | had been 
‘teaching’ it to look in some compost for insects and 
worms, before it escaped! It could fly quite strongly so | 
thought OK, what happens next? Little Ravens and 
Currawongs have been collecting Spotted Turtle-Dove 
eggs from nests in our garden; one of our native species 
might find this little bird a tasty morsel. But no, an hour or 
so later, it was calling plaintively to me and landed ona 
branch near where | was weeding. It now comes to the 
window sills or front door, ‘feed me, feed me,’ but with 
longer and longer spells between. This is now six days 





...Claire Greenwell 


down the track and my dog Dusty is very jealous of her 
food being given away as well as the attention the bird is 
getting. Although she does know not to touch it, she will 
be as glad as | will be when it is totally independent 
(although the mothering instinct is alive and well when | 
hear it call). One of the most interesting habits it has is 
opening its beak between my toes, and | would guess that 
this is an instinct to search for insects under bark—it’s a 
very strange feeling! 


All of this has made me pause and think about feral 
species, globalisation and conservation—just how far do 


Sa we take it? After all, we too are an introduced species to 
_ | this land... 


Now, about the birds in the bush bit of my title! Den and | 
were camping at Yandoit (between Hepburn Springs and 
Newstead) when we heard a very peculiar bird song. | 
thought it sounded like a Grey Shrike-thrush—perhaps an 
immature—so Den decided to track it down across the 
valley and up the hill opposite us. He was suddenly 
knocked on the head, and as he stumbled over the rocks 
he was only just able to regain his balance in time to see 
our formerly friendly neighbours, the White-winged 
Chough gang of 12, heading back towards him. He came 
back to the van with blood running from the attack. 


Now, we all know that our Australian Magpie does this 
when they have a nest nearby, but although we assumed 
that Den must have been too close to the Chough’s nest 
(which we didn’t find), has anyone else also experienced 
this sort of treatment? Normally, the Choughs just take to 
the wing sounding their plaintive whistle when you come 
too close. 
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Birds of Southern Africa 
Bird Group meeting 17 November 2005 


n 2004, Craig Morley toured southern Africa from 4th 
October until 16th November. 


Craig’s trip had three phases, the first a two-week tour 
north and east from Johannesburg, taking in the Kruger 
National Park and visiting Wakkerstroom, Zululand and 
Drakensburg. This tour was followed by a week spent in 
the vicinity of Capetown, and included a pelagic trip. Then 
he joined another tour through Namibia and Botswana. 
Most of the country he visited had a tropical or subtropical 
climate, with only Capetown having a temperate climate 
similar to that in Geelong. The trip took him through 
forests, grassland, wetland, desert and open ocean, so he 
experienced a good sampling of what Africa had to offer. 


Craig quickly discovered that many African birds are now 
endangered outside fauna reserves, because of 
widespread habitat destruction. Despite that, there was an 
enormous range of bird species to be found, helped by 
the fact that the wide variety of terrain in such a large 
continent tends to isolate bird populations, which then 
evolve into new species. In fact, unnamed bird species 
can easily be found and names are constantly being 
updated. For this reason, he advised that it is important to 
obtain the latest editions of field guides before 
undertaking an African trip. Craig also found a road atlas 
to be very useful for maintaining orientation during a long 
tour. 


The first bird Craig saw in Kruger National Park was a 
Red-crested Koorhan. There were many different species 
of these large ground-living birds, closely related to 
Bustards, which were also present in open grassplain 
habitats. Craig pointed out that it was important to scan 
the deep shade under trees and bushes, as many ground- 
living birds like Francolins sheltered there during the heat 
of the day and were easily missed. 


The time Craig spent in Capetown between guided tours 
was very productive. He was particularly impressed by the 
beaches and views of the spectacular Table Mountain 
while touring the Cape. Here he saw the only penguin 
found on the African coast—the Jackass Penguin. The 
Kirstenbosch Botanic Gardens at Capetown were highly 
productive for bird-watching. The Helmeted Guineafowl, 
commonly found in African grassland, was a spectacular 
species seen there. His pelagic trip gave sightings of a 
few birds familiar to coast-watchers here, such as Giant- 
Petrels, Black-browed Albatross and Cape Petrels, but 
also some specialties such as Sooty and Great 
Shearwaters, and a rare Black-bellied Storm-Petrel. Later, 
at the Onesi Dam in Namibia, the tour group was 
rewarded with a sighting of a Black-headed Gull; only the 
second record for Namibia. 


Although much of the trip was through desert and dry 
grassland, Craig managed to see a good range of 
waterbirds: Hamerkop (Hammerhead), Grey Herons 
(nesting), Black-headed Heron, Green-backed Heron, 
Cattle Egret, Reed Cormorant, White-breasted 


...Dean Hewish 


Cormorant, Crowned Cormorant and African Darter, as 
well as numerous ducks, coots, moorhens and geese. 
Good numbers of waterbirds were seen at Paarl wetland 
bird reserve, NW of the Cape, but the sewage ponds near 
larger cities and towns were also good places for spotting 
water-loving species. Of course, many waders were to be 
seen on mudflats and grassy areas: African Snipe, Marsh 
Sandpiper, Grey Plover, Curlew Sandpiper, White-fronted 
Plover, Blacksmith Lapwing, White-crowned Lapwing 
(with remarkable lime-green legs!) and Spotted Dikkop 
(Thick-knee). Storks and cranes were numerous and 
easily seen: African Openbill, (with a diagnostic wide, nut- 
cracker like gap between the mandibles of the bill), 
Maribou Stork (uncommon) and Blue Crane. 


Of course, any visitor to Africa must expect to see 
Flamingos. While touring Namibia, Craig obtained good 
views of Lesser and Greater Flamingos, most easily 
distinguished by the two-tone bills of the Greater. The 
other large bird typical of Africa, the Ostrich, was 
widespread, but the only truly wild examples were seen in 
northern Namibia and the Kalahari. Others were 
descended from captive stock bred for the feather trade. 


Hornbills are a well-known group of African forest birds. 
Craig managed to see five species of these large and 
spectacular birds. Watchers of wildlife programs on 
television will be familiar with the strange nesting 
behaviour of Hornbills, during which the female becomes 
walled into a tree-hollow for the duration of the incubation 
and hatching. 


Many spectacular, and some quite rare, raptors were 
seen during the trip. Some of the rarer birds like the 
Lammergeier were viewed only at great distance (while 
everyone else was concentrating on bush birds), but 
Craig was able to get good photographs of the Lappet- 
faced Vulture, Martial Eagle, Bat Hawk, Bateleur (French 
for acrobat), Rock Kestrel, Red-necked Falcon, Peregrine 
Falcon, Verreaux’s Eagle, Tawny Eagle, Yellow-billed Kite 
(recently split from Black Kite) and Southern Pale 
Chanting Goshawk, a common resident. He was fortunate 
to obtain views of six species of Owl. Pel’s Fishing-Owl, 
briefly seen, is almost as large as our Powerful Owl. 


The smaller birds of Africa are very diverse and Craig’s 
sightings are too numerous to list individually. There were 
many species of swallows and swifts, waxbills (a variety 
of finch), sparrows, canaries, buntings, and the typically 
African weavers, which build intricately woven grass 
nests. The Sociable Weaver, seen in Etosha National 
Park, builds massive structures containing up to 400—500 
nests. One nest shown engulfed an entire tree and park 
rangers had propped it up with sticks to stop it collapsing. 
A challenging find was the Heroro Chat. People have 
been known to search for 5 hours in 45+ °C heat to find 
this endemic species of Namibia and Angola. 


Continued on next page 
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No report of trip to Africa would be complete without 
mentioning the animals. Craig managed to see and 
photograph many of the icons of African wildlife: 
Rhinoceros, Zebra, Giraffe, various members of the 
Antelope family, Elephants, Baboons and Hyenas. Lions 
presented photographic problems at first. Naturally, the 
tourists were unable to leave the safety of the cars while 
lions were nearby, and in early photographs Craig’s 
camera focused on the dirt on the car windows, missing 
the lions entirely. A picture taken for Craig by another 
member of the party cut off the lioness’s head. An 
extremely exciting and rare mammal sighting, although 
not uniquely African, was a Sperm Whale seen during the 
pelagic voyage. This huge animal was recognised by its 
small dorsal fin and angled blow. 


Serendipity 
Midweek Bird Group Excursion 
Thursday 17 November 2005 
...Nola Haines 


B eautiful weather, good company, right royal birds— 
yes, even a Royal Spoonbill in full breeding 
plumage—a right royal morning! 


Ten members on the midweek bird excursion, ably led by 
Gordon McCarthy, visited Serendip at Lara hoping for 
wonderful birding—and our visit turned out to have just 
that! 


Special sightings: 

° Perhaps the beginning of a Yellow-billed Spoonbill 
colony—three nests high in the eucalypts and 
some standing chicks 


° frantically running hither and yon—a pair of Black- 
fronted Dotterels with three tiny chicks 

° on a beautifully constructed nest—a Magpie 
Goose 

° in the pond—two turtles 

° busy chicks—Dusky Moorhen, Purple Swamphen, 
Chestnut Teal 

° nesting in the aviary—Blue-faced Honeyeater (but 
what about the Kookaburra!), Bush Stone-curlew 
too 

° in the sky circling on the thermals—Little Eagle, 
Whistling Kites 

s by the rear dam—Azure Kingfisher 

° just sitting there, abandoned—two Emu eggs 

° looking adorable—three Cape Barren Goose 
goslings 


...and those were just the highlights! 


Spring is definitely an excellent time for a visit to 
Serendip. 





December 2005 


Being a committed field naturalist, Craig also took note of 
the plant, insect and reptile life. The amazing Welwitschia 
plants are among Namibia's botanical curiosities. The 
plants grow only on the desert gravel plains of northern 
Namibia and southern Angola. These distant relatives of 
conifers grow from underground tubers and have two 
wide, leathery, strap-like leaves that curl up on the ground 
and gradually die off at the tips. The plant Craig 
photographed was probably about 1000 years old. Craig’s 
photograph of a Horned Viper showed it sheltering under 
one of the leaves of this strange plant. 


It is obvious that Craig found the trip hugely enjoyable and 
productive. We wish him more similar excursions in the 
future. 


Plant Group 
...Dick Southcombe 


hose of us who were unable to be with Mark 

Trengove when he led our Club's October grassland 
excursion certainly missed out on an outstanding sight— 
the extent of Pimelea spinescens subsp. spinescens on 
the Shelford-Mt Mercer Road reserve. (See Deborah's 
report in our November magazine.) 


Spiny Rice-flower and photos brought to the last Plant 
Group meeting by Joe Hubbard for identification 
prompted much checking of reference material and 
discussion. We should make a note to visit the Spiny 
Rice-flower site during its late autumn/winter flowering 
period. 


End of Year Excursion/Picnic Tea 

Last year this event was great fun and indications are 
that our excursion to Coogoorah Park at Anglesea on 
Tuesday 13 December will be the same. We will meet at 
the Park, upstream from the bridge and across the river 
from the Anglesea Hotel, at 4.00 pm. Latecomers are 
welcome, especially if they bring some gourmet goodies. 


Pobblebonk Tadpoles 
...Joan and Tibor Korn 


n Sunday 6th November the small dam at the 

bottom of the Nature Trail in Ironbark Basin was 
absolutely teeming with tadpoles approximately 30 mm 
in length. 


Tibor mentioned our sighting to Polly Cutcliffe who was 
very interested and went to investigate on Saturday 12th. 
She identified the tadpole as being from a Banjo (or 
Pobblebonk) Frog Limnodynastes dumerilii. She also 
measured the one that she managed to catch, which 
was 60 mm long and 10 mm at the widest part of the tail 
fin. They appear to have grown about double in six days. 


We also went to have another look on the same day. 
Although there was obviously plenty of movement in the 
water the tadpoles were not visible as in the previous 
sighting. It would be interesting to know what had 
happened to the multitudes that we had seen just those 
few days before as they would appear to have reduced 
in number dramatically! 
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Excursion to Inverleigh Common 
November 20 2005 


...Dave King 


welve members made the journey to Inverleigh 

Common on a fine sunny day. The exact location, 38° 
04° 49% S 144° 02° 50“ E, was chosen a week before- 
hand, as it appeared to provide a suitable area of grassy 
woodland supporting a variety of flowers, trees and shrubs } 
that would in turn support a variety of invertebrates. The f 
aim of the excursion essentially was to search for and 
collect invertebrates. 


At the time of choosing the site, a series of pit-fall traps 
were installed. The pit-fall traps consisted of plastic cups 
imbedded in the soil, the lip level with the surface. Each 
trap was charged with a mixture of alcohol, glycol and 
water as a preservative. As alcohol and water have higher 
evaporation rates, the glycol in the form of vehicle 
antifreeze solution, was used to avoid the traps drying up 
in the possible advent of high evaporation rate of alcohol 





Li 


Grasshopper Goniaea australasiae, Acrididae 


and water. Photograph: Dave King 
Another collecting method that was employed consisted of ; 

beating foliage, causing a variety of invertebrates to fall Invertebrate List i 
onto a sheet spread beneath. The specimens were then ...Dave King 


collected using an aspirator, or what is commonly termed 


a 'pooter' Family Species Common Name 








Acrididae Oxyinae sp. Grasshopper 


A butterfly net was used to great effect by sweeping it Acrididae Grasshopper 
laterally over low vegetation (see photograph on front 


cover), and of course, opportunistic collecting and general Blaberidae |Pycnoscelus surinamensis [Surinam Cockroach 


inspection under loose bark, logs and large stones was Blaberidae Calolampra sp. Wingless 
widely used. Cockroach 

, ; , i Mordellidae Mordella sp. Pintail Beetle 
The pit-fall traps yielded a variety of terrestrial 

















invertebrates which, disconcertingly, were heavily Myrmeciinae |Myrmecia nigrscapa Bull Ant 
outnumbered by specimens of the Portuguese Millipede, |Myrmicinae Crematogaster sp. Cocktail Ant 
Ommutoeulus moreleti. Their number indicated that these Neurorthidae | Austroneurorthus sp. Lacewing 
millipedes were in plague proportions. 

Ponerinae Heteroponera imbellis Ant 
more comprehensive list will be given in due course, as Tenebnonidae Darkling Beetle 
sorting and identification of specimens is a drawn-out 
process. Tiphiidae Hemithynnus sp. Wasp 





| thank Valda Dedman for her valuable assistance in 
setting-up and retrieving of the pit-fall traps. 


Plant and bird lists on next page 


NOTICE 


In the Program of Activities 2005-2006 a Club Campout 
has been listed for January. 


This Campout has been deferred because of, among 


other things, the timing, as it coincides with the ANN/ 
SEANA Get Together. 


Details of a possible Campout in autumn will be 
advertised in The Geelong Naturalist. 





» ea 
n: 2 Ee- 


Huntsman spider with egg sac and ticks. 





Photo: Valda Dedman 
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Inverleigh Common 
20 November 2005 


Plant list 


Species 

Acacia mearnsii 

Acacia paradoxa 
Acaena echinata 
Acetosella vulgaris 

Aira caryophyllea 

Ajuga australis 

Anagallis arvensis 
Arctotheca calendula 
Arthropodium strictum 
Astroloma humifusum 
Austrodanthonia caespitosa 
Austrodanthonia setacea 
Austrodanthonia sp. 
Austrostipa sp. 
Brachyscome perpusilla 
Briza maxima 

Briza minor 

Caesia calliantha 
Centaurium erythraea 
Cheilanthes austrotenuifolia 


Chrysocephalum apiculatum 


Convolvulus remotus 
Cynoglossum suaveolens 
Dillwynia hispida 

Diuris sulphurea 
Eucalyptus camaldulensis 
Eucalyptus viminalis 
Goodenia geniculata 
Hydrocotyle laxiflora 
Hypericum gramineum 
Hypochoeris radicata 


...Valda Dedman 


Common Name 
Black Wattle 

Hedge Wattle 
Sheep’s Burr 

*Sheep Sorrel 
*Silvery Hair-grass 
Austral Bugle 

“Blue Pimpernel 
*“Cape Weed 
Chocolate Lily 
Cranberry Heath 
Common Wallaby-grass 
Bristly Wallaby-grass 
Wallaby-grass 
Spear-grass 

Rayless Daisy 

*Large Quaking-grass 
*Lesser Quaking-grass 
Blue Grass-lily 
*“Common Centaury 
Green Rock-fern 
Common Everlasting 
Grassy Bindweed 
Sweet Hound’s-tongue 
Red Parrot-pea 

Tiger Orchid 

River Red-gum 
Manna Gum 

Bent Goodenia 
Stinking Pennywort 
Small St John’s Wort 
*Cat’s Ear 


Hypoxis glabella var. glabella Tiny Star 


Kennedia prostrata 
Lagenophora stipitata 
Leptorhynchos tenuifolius 
Leucochrysum albicans 
var. albicans 
Lomandra filiformis 
Microlaena stipoides 
var. stipoides 
Microtis unifolia 
Nassella neesiana 
Nassella trichotoma 
Oxalis perranans 
Pimelea curviflora 
Pimelea humilis 
Senecio pinnatifolius 
Senecio quadridentatus 
Senecio sp 
Silene gallica 
Stackhousia monogyna 
Thelymitra sp. 
Themeda triandra 
Thysanotus tuberosus 
Trifolium sp. 
Wahlenbergia luteola 
Wahlenbergia sp. 


Running Postman 
Blue Bottle-daisy 
Wiry Buttons 


Hoary Sunray 
Wattle Mat-rush 


Weeping Grass 
Common Onion-orchid 
*Chilean Needle-grass 
*Serrated Tussock 
Grassland Wood-sorrel 
Curved Pimelea 
Common Rice-flower 
Variable Groundsel 
Cotton Fireweed 
Fireweed 

*French Catchfly 
Creamy Stackhousia 
Sun-orchid 

Kangaroo Grass 
Common Fringe-lily 
*Clover 

Yellowish Bluebell 
Bluebell 


Bird list 
...Graeme Tribe 


Wedge-tailed Eagle 
Brown Falcon 
Common Bronzewing 
Long-billed Corella 
Eastern Rosella 
Laughing Kookaburra 
Superb Fairy-wren 
Spotted Pardalote 
Striated Pardalote 
Red Wattlebird 


Yellow-faced Honeyeater 
White-eared Honeyeater 
White-plumed Honeyeater 
White-naped Honeyeater 
New Holland Honeyeater 
Eastern Yellow Robin 
Rufous Whistler 

Grey Shrike-thrush 

Grey Fantail 

Willy Wagtail 


Friends of Geelong Botanic Gardens 


Voluntary Guide training 


Is guiding for you? Would you consider becoming a 
voluntary guide for Friends of Geelong Botanic Gardens 
We offer free walks every Wednesday morning and 
Sunday afternoon. We also provide walks for any 
interested groups of more than 5 people. Trainee Guides 
do a training course concurrently with attending the 
monthly Guides Meetings. In 2006 we offer an 
Introduction to Guides and Guiding at the regular 3rd 
Monday meeting on 16 January 9.30—11.30 am with the 
first Training Meeting on Monday 6 February 9.30— 
11.30 am with subsequent meetings on 1st Mondays of 
the month until mid-year. The training is really interesting, 
and no prior knowledge Is required. 


If you are interested contact Rosemary Turner, Guides 
Convenor 5241 2654 


Birds of the Bellarine Peninsula 


| am compiling Birds of the Bellarine Peninsula as a 
GFNC publication. It would be appreciated if members 
could contribute their own notes &/or locality lists, 
including breeding records, to this project. 


| am particularly after records and distribution profiles of 
the more common birds. | use the Yellow Thornbill as an 
example. We have all recorded it on the Peninsula but is 
it sedentary, how prolific is it really, where can it always 

be found etc.? This applies to so many other species as 
well. 


My current total species list for the Bellarine Peninsula is 
322. | would be pleased to give a copy of this list to 
anyone on request. | will personally contact most bird 
watchers over time but in the meantime | may be 
contacted at tpf54@bigpond.com 


Tom Fletcher 
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Orange-bellied Parrot Survey Summaries 


23-24 July & 17-18 September 2005 
...Craig Morley, Bellarine Peninsula organiser 


A sincere thank you to all intrepid observers and counters (named and un-namedq). 


July Counts 
NB: there are a number of extra sites listed as there were surveyed in conjunction with the Winter Wader Count. 
OBP = Orange-bellied Parrot BWP = Blue-winged Parrot 


Location CF BP | BWP | Observers  _ _ _ S O 


Lake Connewarre (delta islands & S Rob Mackenzie & team 


mainland) 


Reedy Lake nil 


mi |2 | Gordon McCarthy & Glen MoCarhy SSCS 


Lake Murtnaghurt Kay Campbell & Caroline Macafee 
Lake Murtnaghurt swamp Kay Campbell & Caroline Macafee 
Total 8 80 


September Counts 





Location 


Lake Connewarre (delta islands & S 
mainland) 
Lake Connewarre (the rest) 


Ocean Grove Golf course 
Collendina Lake, Ocean Grove 
Hospital Swamp 

Big Marsh 

Reedy Lake 

Swan Bay (west) 

Gnarwarre 

Breamlea 

Pt. Impossible 


Not covered 


Esai ail 

| | «| Not covered 
- > = 

nil fnil 


nil nil 


John Newman, Craig Morley 


n 


BP 
| 


Sandia OOo s O Nt covered S 
Tonsdaelass — | | [noove SSS 


Moolap Saltworks D a e OC—C“—sSsSCSC‘” 
Freshwater Lake 
Edwards Point 
Salt Lagoon, St Leonard [i Notcvered —SOC—“—sSCSCSCSC‘* 
Lake Murinaghurt swamp 
Total a A i 
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Eucalypts of Geelong 
5. Eucalyptus tricarpa Ironbark 













| ronbarks. They 
stand out in the 
43 bush and we 


furrowed bark quite 
unlike that of other 
eucalypts. There are 
| many ‘ironbark’ 
| species, usually 
growing in mixed 
| stands with other 
| eucalypt species. The 
local Geelong 
Bia! ironbark, Eucalyptus 
see tricarpa, did not 
achieve full species 
status until 1991; for thirty years before that it was 
regarded as a subspecies of E. sideroxylon, and earlier it 
had no separate identity at all. E. sideroxylon, the Mugga 
lronbark, occurs in Victoria only near Chiltern, the north 
Warby Range and south of Winton, and extends through 
inland New South Wales into Southern Queensland. The 
buds and fruits arise in the leaf axils and hang down on 
long pedicels; those of E. tricarpa in 3s as its name 
suggests, E. sideroxylon’s in 7s. There is some 
intergrading between the two species. Mugga is an 
aboriginal name and the aboriginal name for our local 
ironbark was Ngangahook, a name perpetuated in 
‘Angahook’, which is, fittingly, the most southerly 
occurrence of the species. Jan Juc is also ‘the place of 
ironbarks’. 


On 8 September 1841 Anne Drysdale wrote in her diary 
‘Yesterday morning, Armstrong ... went off to get the 
hurdles which Dr Thomson has got made for us at the 
Iron bark forrest [sic] about 14 miles offf]’. At the time she 
was living at her property, Boronggoop, on the Barwon 
River, so the forest was presumably somewhere around 
Jan Juc or the Ironbark Basin. 


<] with a fine close grain 

| and is very hard and 
durable. The aborigines 
iy USed it for tool handles. 
#4 Fibre from inner bark 

J] layers was twisted into 
SP cord for net-making, 
W | eucalyptus steam from 
the leaves in medical 

“) treatment, resin as a 
plaster for burns, the 
fruits as ornaments, the 
trees themselves as 

' 4%) sepulchres. They 

| traded slabs of the thick 
bark. 





... Valda Dedman 


E. tricarpa is also found in the Brisbane Ranges and at 
the You Yangs, where it now grows mainly on the granite 
peaks. Itis one of the main components of the biologically 
diverse and valuable box-ironbark regions of north-central 
Victoria—goldfields country such as around Bendigo and 
Rushworth. It occurs again north-east of Melbourne and in 
coastal and sub-coastal Gippsland it grows both on dry, 
stony ridges and on coastal sands. 


It is a quick-growing tree, able to withstand drought and 
frosts, and can reach a height of 35 metres in higher 
rainfall areas. The bark is persistent and rough over all 
the branches. Its deep furrows are caused by the 
deposition of kino, which has hardened and cracked the 
wood tissues many times in the same spot as the trunk 
width enlarged. Kino is a dark-coloured astringent 
exudation containing 70-80% of tannin. 


Juvenile leaves are soon alternate with a stem, wider than 
adult leaves, and grey or dull green. Adult leaves are 
green on both sides, lanceolate to ovate, about 15 cm 
long. Although veins are not conspicuous, the leaves are 
densely reticulate with many intersectional oil glands and 
they have been used for eucalyptus oil production in 
central Victoria. lronbark leaves, along with many other 
eucalypts, also contain sideroxylonals, compounds which 
may inhibit koalas and other mammals from feeding on 
them. 


The buds look like pointy eggs and have no scar at the 
join of cup and cap; both operculi are shed together. Buds 
appear 5—6 months before flowering. The flowers are 
cream or pale pink, and the outer ring contains many 
staminodes, that is, stamens without anthers. Flowering is 
from May to February with a peak in July, but flowering is 
very variable. A recent study in the Rushworth area found 
that large trees flowered more prolifically and frequently 
than smaller ones, and that trees with access to free 
water, such as dams, had more flowers than those away 
from water. Big old trees have been replaced in many 
areas by densely-packed smaller trees, and patchiness of 
flowering may have implications for nectar-feeding birds 
and animals. 


lronbark honey is of good quality, pale, mild-flavoured. 
Flowering trees produce nectar copiously especially in 
warm weather. Pollen production is, however, poor. 
Pollen grains are relatively small and although many 
different birds and insects visit the flowers, pollen could 
also be dispersed by wind, an advantage if flowering is 
irregular. 


Our local Ironbark remnants are extremely important, not 
only as an indication of a more widespread forest, but as 
a source of nectar and breeding hollows for birds such as 
the Powerful Owl, the bird | associate most with the 
lronbark Basin. 
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This Month—and the next! 


| couldn't believe it was one of those obnoxious birds— 
you know the ones | mean—those Indian Mynas. But it 
was! And it was mimicking the song of the English Song 
Thrush. During the breeding season each morning and 
late afternoon this thrush has entertained us with its clear, 
sweet song. But here that myna was. Heavily accented 
but pretty much note perfect, putting on a downright 
brazen performance. How dare this blot on the birdscape 
sully this song! Later, as the thrush displayed its virtuosity 
from its stage high in the poplar, | decided to leave it to 
someone better qualified than | to pay homage to its song. 

The wise thrush; he sings each song over 

Lest you should think he never could recapture 

The first fine careless rapture 

... Robert Browning 

Thanks Robert! 


Diamonds and rainbows 

You Yangs 2-1-05 

Hovells Creek, Sandy Creek and Beaver Gully Creek 
suggest that this section must be welcoming and verdant 
but regular visitors would know it’s just the opposite. But 
in spite of this it is a good birding area with the creek 
banks providing nesting sites (tunnels) for the numerous 
pardalotes and the less numerous Rainbow Bee-eaters. 


Even at this dry time of the year you can expect to find the 
regulars, the visitors, and sometimes, the unusual. 
Today—Sacred Kingfisher, two families of Diamond 
Firetails, Brown Treecreepers, White-winged Triller, Bee- 
eaters et al. 


Ladies Tresses 

Brisbane Ranges N.P. 3-1-05 

From Val, 'A hawk just flew over your head.' We found it 
in a nearby tree—a 'hawk' looking owlishly at us—a 
Southern Boobook. 


We were really looking for the beautiful Austral Ladies 
Tresses and the signs were good. The bush looked 
particularly green with colourful reminders of a floriferous 
spring—Chocolate Lilies and Blue Pincushions especially. 
There were plenty of Onion Orchids—probably two 
species of these rather uninspiring plants. 


Ladies Tresses need damp conditions, something they 
missed out on for the last few years. So it was with some 
trepidation we arrived at 'the spot’. Things did not look 
good but after a thorough search we found a few coming 
into flower. It was a delight to find but we could remember 
when this patch of open forest was pink with their 
flowering. 


The huntsman and the lady 

Newtown 13-1-05 

Val found the tiny, washed-out-orange coloured spider on 
the kitchen wall. Closer examination showed how 
exceptionally beautiful this little creature was. Two pairs of 
long raptorial legs projected forward and its glossy 
abdomen seemed to be studded with jewels. And its 
shape! The abdomen was triangular. (This feature gives it 


...Joe Hubbard 
the common name, Triangular Spider.) 


Just now Val called from her ironing board 'come and 
remove the Huntsman! (Spider of course!) 


Then | asked myself... 

Fyansford—Barwon River 29-1-05 

It was evident that this is a good time to look for birds 
which have been put upon by cuckoos. 


It took me a while to sort out the relationship between a 
juvenile Fan-tailed Cuckoo and a small flock of Yellow- 
rumped Thornbills. It wasn’t until | actually saw Brown 
Thornbills feeding a juvenile Bronze-cuckoo that the 
penny dropped. Then | asked myself how on earth the 
female cuckoo, especially the larger Fan-tailed Cuckoo, 
lays an egg in the domed, side-entranced nests of these 
thornbills. 


Moving on, we found a Nankeen Night Heron and a 
White-faced Heron sharing a small waterfall, both statue- 
like, watching. Further down at Buckley Falls three more 
Night Herons were engrossed. 


Along both rivers, Reed Warblers were calling, along with 
the plaintive one, the Little Grassbird. Looking particularly 
good growing on the islets and boulders was Purple 
Loosestrife—purple against the fresh green of other 
wetland plants. There was a good showy specimen of 
Sweet Bursaria and in a small boggy area above the falls, 
Angled Lobelia tried to avoid attention. 


To get you going... 

Grasslands: Could still be worth a visit. Visited one just 
through Cressy (travelling west) 20-11-05. Signs! Plenty 
of Blue Devils (small, spiny bush with blue stems and 
flowers—sculptural). Vicroads 92 C2 

Austral Ladies Tresses: Orchid with pink bell-shaped 
flowers with white centres. These spiral around the green 
stem. Lovely! Growing with them 3-1-05 were Prickfoots, 
flat-growing smaller version of the Blue Devil. 

Spiders: Good news! Some are regarded as domestic 
species. Our Daddy Long-legs and Huntsman are a 
couple of these. Look for Daddies in ceiling corners 
(watch how they spin when disturbed) and for a thrill 
check behind your prints/paintings for a Huntsman. 
Nocturnal visitors to our bedroom include the White- 
tailed—the one with the bad reputation—so don’t sleep 
with your mouth open! But do look at a tiny spider 
through a magnifier and be amazed. 

You Yangs: Take Sandy Creek Road. Pass 2 gates on 
your left. Next entrance is pedestrian—just before corner. 
Walk westwards directly to creek. 


This column mightn't look much but it takes a few people 
to get it this far! There’s my Val, a fearless critic, Claire 
Greenwell who types it up, and of course, our Editor and 
proofreader who pull it all together. To this 'team', many 
thanks, and to them and you l/ot out there, season's 
greetings, best wishes, good health! 

Cheers! 
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Mammal Report 
... Trevor Pescott , Mammal Survey Group 


Rats 

In the November issue of Geelong Naturalist, | quoted 
Steve van Dyck stating that pet shop and laboratory rats 
are Brown Rats Rattus norvegicus. A check with Peter 
Menkhorst (D.S.E.) contradicted this—he told me they are 
the more docile Black Rat R. rattus. I'm inclined to agree 
with him. But if you have, or Know anyone who has, a pet 
white rat would you mind checking? R. rattus has a tail 
much longer than the body, R. norvegicus a tail about 
body length. Any takers? 


R.I.P. Red Fox 

No, | don't have any sympathy for foxes—they are awfully 
destructive. Our Mammal Atlas has 115 Red Fox entries, 
covering 130 animals (some sightings are of two foxes 
together). Of these 40 were roaq-killed. What is 
interesting, but predictable | suppose, is the breakdown 
month-by-month. 


Jan. 8 animals July 5 animals 
Feb. 2 Aug. - 
March 6 Sep. 1 
April 4 Oct. 2 
May 3 Nov. 4 
June 2 Dec. 5 


Most were in Dec-Jan (13), none in August but 5 in July. 
The numbers probably mirror the breeding season. Foxes 
mate in winter—they would be actively pairing-off in 
June—July. By August-September the vixens would be in 
their dens nurturing the cubs hence only males would be 
out hunting. By November the cubs would be out and the 
high December—January figure would include many of 
these road-unwise individuals. 


Over the next year | would welcome more fox reports, 
including road-kills. If you can note adult or immature, it 
would help. (| would also like to Know the sex, but asking 
you to check would be a bit too much!). 


Sip T F FURE 






Pe us aa 
Found in the Greenwell's back garden, Belmont, this moth has 
been identified by Ade Foster as a Geometrid, Oenochroma 
vinarea, the Grevillea Moth. The pink ones are the spring hatch. 
They have another hatching in Autumn, and these are brown. 
Larvae eat grevillea and are greeny-brown, slim, with two soft, 
black 'horns' on what would be the shoulders (if caterpillars had 
such things). Photograph: Claire Greenwell 


Mammal Trapping, Paddy Swamp Road, Bambra. 
GPS 38° 21'00S 148° 59'50E NRE Permit No. 10002127 


The site selected was along Wormbete East Road about 
0.4 km east of Paddy Swamp Road, on elevated land 
above deeper gullies. Most of the area is open Messmate 
woodland, with an understorey of Austral Bracken, 
scattered Austral Grasstree, saw-sedge, Prickly and 
Heath Teatree and a few other shrubs. There is also 
some Narrow-leaf Peppermint. 


The traps were set in four groups of five, six, seven and 
seven, a total of 25 Elliott traps. 

Weather: fine 

Dates: 12-15 October 2005 (25 Elliott traps on 3 nights, 
i.e. 75 trap-nights) 

Bait: peanut butter, honey and oatmeal 


Results: 

12.10.05 set traps. 

13.10.05 1 Agile Antechinus A. agilis in trap E25 
14.10.05 1 Agile Antechinus in E25 

15.10.05 1 Agile Antechinus in E3 


The animal in E25 was a female with 9 pouch young, that 
in E3 was not sexed. 


Other fauna recorded: 

Short-beaked Echidna, some old diggings; Southern 
Water Skink; both Caper and Imperial White Butterflies. 
Birds: Australian Shelduck, Australian Wood Duck, Pacific 
Black Duck, Australasian Grebe, Straw-necked Ibis, 
Masked Lapwing, Yellow-tailed Black Cockatoo, Sulphur- 
crested Cockatoo, Crimson Rosella, White-throated 
Treecreeper, Superb Fair-wren, Spotted Pardalote, 
Yellow-faced Honeyeater, White-naped Honeyeater, New 
Holland Honeyeater, Eastern Yellow Robin, Grey Shrike- 
thrush, Grey Fantail, Olive-backed Oriole, Australian 
Magpie, Grey Currawong, Welcome Swallow 





Blue Hawk Dragonfly Aeshna sp., Highton, 26 October 2005 


Photograph: Lorraine Phelan 
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Bird Observations November 2005 


S ometimes we need to travel to less inhabited areas to 
see special birds, but over the past month there have 
been many records of unusual sightings from urban 
areas. Darters have nested beside the Barwon River near 
Shannon Avenue Bridge, whilst Spotless Crakes have 
been regularly noted nearby. A Powerful Owl has been 
seen in the foliage overhanging the walking track beside 
the river in Highton. Nankeen Night Herons are nesting in 
Queens Park. Little Egrets are nesting at Corio. A Black 
Falcon has been seen hunting in a garden in Ocean 
Grove. Flocks of waders such as Marsh Sandpipers, 
Black-winged Stilts and Red-necked Avocets can be seen 
on the Moolap Saltworks less than 100 metres from a 
busy road and opposite urban housing. 


How fortunate we are in the Geelong area to have such 
exciting birds present close to human habitation. The 


... Barry Lingham 


observer watching birds in the local park, river walk or in 
their own garden can note birds that are difficult to find in 
most of Victoria or observe nesting activity that rarely 
occurs anywhere near habitation. Keep an eye out and 
see what you can find in our urban areas. 


Observers: BAt, Bryant Attwood; CBI, Chris Blackney; DHe, 
Dean Hewish; FSm, Fred Smith; GMc, Gordon McCarthy; JCo, 
Joan Cohen; JN, John Newman; JPt, John Prytherch; KDo, 
Keith Dowell; MBo, Murray Bourchier; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; 
RGa Rob Ganly; RHr, Robin Harry; RMc, Rob Mackenzie; RPt, 
Robin Prytherch; TFL, Tom Fletcher; VC, Vern Cohen 


The following observations are a selection of those submitted in 
November. All records will be published in the annual Geelong 
Bird Report. 





Species Number | Date Comments Observer 
Freckled Duck 20 7/11 Serendip. None present 11/11. GMc 
Hardhead 2 23/10 | St Augustines Lake, Highton. Also 24/10. KDo 
Hoary-headed Grebe 2 2/11 Batesford, nesting on same dam as Australasian Grebe. RGa 
Darter 3+ 12/11 Barwon River, near Shannon Avenue bridge. Three nests BAt 
and birds currently sitting. 
Little Egret 5 22/10 | Corio, atop the nesting trees. All in breeding plumage. 10+ BAt 
collecting twigs and building nests on 5/11. This is more 
than a month earlier than last year. 12+ present and 
possibly sitting on nests on 12/11. 
12 26/10 | Snake Island, Avalon Saltworks RGa, VC, JCo 
Nankeen Night Heron 2 2/11 Moorabool River, Batesford RGa 
30 3/11 Queens Park, Barwon River. The nesting/roosting pines BAt 
were full of Night Herons, both sitting on nests and 
perched. 
Collared Sparrowhawk 1 26/10 | Ocean Grove, a male circling low over Woodlands Estate. TFI 
Wedge-tailed Eagle Present 2/11 Long Forest, 2 feathered young in nest. A regular nest area | MHe, FSm, MBo, RHr, RPt, 
since 1937, when Dudley Dickison showed David Fleay a JPt 
nest there. 
Black Falcon 2 24/10 | You Yangs, SW corner of Great Circle Drive. A pair doing TFI, GMc 
courtship flights, perching and circling. 
1 11/11 Breamlea, harassing waders over Minya Lane wetlands. JN 
1 15/11 Ocean Grove, a male flying through garden on Woodlands | TFI 
Estate causing much commotion amongst the Noisy Miner 
population. 
Buff-banded Rail 1 29/10 Yollinko Wetlands, Newtown JN, RMc 
1 5/11 Black Rocks, in drying dam in farmland. JN 
Spotless Crake 1 4/11 Jerringot, calling. Showed itself at muddy edge of bike trail JN 
when called up. 
Present | Nov. Buckley Falls Park, heard calling daily to end of first week BAt 
of November. 
Painted Button-quail 1 17/11 You Yangs, behind Kurrajong Picnic Ground. A female, RGa 
found on ninth attempt!. Good view. 
White-winged Black Tern 1 23/10 Reedy Lake, with Whiskered Terns JN, RMc 
Musk Lorikeet 7 15/11 Highton, in small street eucalypt at 0630. BAt 
Powerful Owl 1 12/11 Barwon River, Highton, an adult in thick deciduous trees JN 
over walking track. 
Sacred Kingfisher 1 14/11 Stan Lewis Walk, picked a large dragonfly from a branch CBI 
overhanging the path. 
White-eared Honeyeater 1 2/11 Batesford, heard along Dog Rocks Road. RGa 
Jacky Winter 3 2/11 Long Forest, building a nest 12 m up in a Grey Box. MHe, FSm, MBo, RHr, RPt, 
JPt 
Present | 12/11 Bannockburn bush, 1 building nest 15 m up in Yellow Gum | MHe, DHe 
and 1 adult with a fledged speckled young. 
Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike f 2 24/10 | Anabranch, Fyansford, sitting on nest. 2 hatchlings on BAt 
11/11. Nest full to overflowing on 15/11—beautiful chicks. 
Olive-backed Oriole 3+ 24/10 | East Flat, You Yangs, calling. TFI, GMc 
1 26/10 | Gum Flat, calling. TFI 
Dusky Woodswallow 2 3/11 Barwon River, building their nest along the river at Queens | BAt 
Park. Sitting on the nest on 10/11. 
Red-browed Finch Present | 14/11 Queens Park, a nest constructed in prickly wattle using BAt 
remains of previous nest plus new grass. 
Diamond Firetail 3 24/10 East Flat, You Yangs TFI, GMc 
Golden-headed Cisticola Present | 21/10 | Red Gum Island, Fyansford heard calling from the long BAt 


growth on 3 mornings. Area now mown, no more calling. 
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Next Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 


Limeburners Lagoon 
and Avalon Beach 


Thursday 15 December 2005 
Leader: Peter Bright 


At the time of writing this notice there is breeding activity 
at the Little Egret nesting site in the Geelong Grammar 
School grounds—an extra bonus to an already 
interesting site. 


Meet: 9.00 am at the Corio Yacht Club carpark which is 
at the end of Foreshore Road, Corio. 


Bring: A telescope if you have one, and morning tea. 
Finish: About 12.30 pm 


Enquiries: Polly 5244 0182 


Plant Group 


End-of-year Excursion/Picnic Tea 


Meet at Coogoorah Park, Anglesea on Tuesday 
13 December at 4.00 pm. 


Latecomers welcome—especially if they bring some 
gourmet goodies to share. 


Enquiries: Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 


Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 
Advance Notice 


Thursday 26 January 2006 
(N.B. FOURTH THURSDAY) 


Ironbark Basin and Point Addis 


Leader: Kay Campbell 


Meet: 8.30 am at the Waurn Ponds Shopping Centre 
carpark, on the Pioneer Road boundary near the service 
station OR 9.00 am at the Ironbark Basin carpark. 
Bring: Morning tea 

Finish: About 12.30 pm 


Enquiries: Polly 5244 0182 or Kay 5243 3311 


December 2005 


Change of Advertised Dates 


Mid-week Bird Group Excursions 2006 


Since the move to the Geelong Botanic Gardens, and the 
subsequent change of the Bird Group meeting night to 
the third Thursday, some members who regularly go on 
the excursions are finding it difficult to attend both events 
on the same day. 


Therefore, starting with the January 2006 excursion, 
Mid-week Bird Group excursions will be held on the 
fourth Thursday of each month. 


Would those interested please alter the dates in their 
Program of Activities to: 

26 January 

23 February 

23 March 

27 April 

25 May 


Mammal Group 


Next Trapping 


To complete a study on Bambra, let's again trap in the 
area. 


Meet corner of Paddy Swamp Road (extension of 

Waurdale Road, south off Cape Otway Road, West of 

Wurdi Boluc Reservoir, and Coal Mine Road). 

Wednesday 14 December 3.00 pm to select site, 
and set traps 

8.00.am 

8.00 am 

8.00 am to collect traps 


15 December 
16 December 
17 December 


Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 


Get better soon Ray, the sooner the better. 


Monthly Excursion 


Barwon Bridge to Breakwater 


Saturday 14 January 2006 


Meet: 9.00 am at the Jerringot bird hide at the entrance 
to Barwon Valley Golf Club, Barwon Heads Road, 
Belmont. 

Bring: Morning tea 

Finish: About 12.30 am 


Enquiries: Lorraine 5243 0636 





GFNC COMMITTEE 2005-2006 


President Deborah Evans 5243 8687 Deborah.Evans@deakinprime.com 
Vice-President Diana Primrose 5250 1811 primrose@sunet.com.au 
Immediate Past President Vacant 
Secretary Neil McInnes 0408 102 802 neil.mcinnes@ozemail.com.au 
Treasurer Ray Baverstock 5243 7025 
Minute Secretary Barry Lingham 5255 4291 lingham@tpg.com.au 
Committee Member Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 

a ` Bretan Clifford 5222 1249 bretan@bigpond.net.au 

E S Peter Williams 5221 3503 peter.w@wesinet.com.au 

" = Kate Hill 5229 0941 kateeeeeeee@hotmail.com 


Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 lohelan@bigpond.com.au 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 


Belmont Escarpment Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Biodiversity Group (in recess) Claire Greenwell 5243 7047 
Bird Group Barry Lingham 5255 4291 
Conservation Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Editor Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 
Geelong Bird Report Marilyn Hewish 5367 3196 
Jerringot Group Valda Dedman 5243 2374 
Librarian Heather Cameron 

Mammal Study Group Trevor Pescott 5243 4368 
Membership Officer Jan Venters 5222 2830 
Plant Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Web-master Barry Lingham 5255 4291 


Coming Events 


DECEMBER 2005 16 Jan—2 Feb ANN/SEANA Get Together 
19 Bird Group: Finding our hard birds (team effort) 
4 Challenge Bird Count 26 Mid-week Bird Group Excursion: Ironbark Basin & 
6 General Meeting: John Arnott Point Addis—Kay Campbell 
13 Plant Group: Excursion/Picnic Tea, Coogoorah TBA Club Campout: has been cancelled 
Park, Anglesea 
14-17 Mammal trapping FEBRUARY 2006 
15 Mid-week Bird Group Excursion: Limeburners Lagoon 
and Avalon Beach—Peter Bright General Meeting: Conservation issues—VNPA, Env 
Vic, Env Defenders Office, TfN 
JANUARY 2006 Plant Group: Workshop Meeting 
Bird Group: Jerringot Birds—Valda Dedman 
TBA Summer Wader Count Excursion: Marine parks boat cruise—Polly Cutcliffe 
14 Saturday ’2 Day Excursion: Barwon Bridge to Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 
Breakwater 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening, 30 January, 2006, 

Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Hard copy or diskette (saved as a Word document or .rtf please) 
Photographs—digital as .jpg (100 to 250 KB approx. if sending by e-mail), slides or prints for scanning to 
5 James Cook Dve Wandana Heights, 3216 —OR—e-mail: lphelan@bigpond.com.au 
For further details phone Lorraine Phelan: 5243 0636 


The latest editions of the following references are recommended: 


Birds: Christidis, L. & Boles, W. (1994) The Taxonomy and Species of Birds of Australia and its Territories, Royal 
Ornithologist Union Monograph 2, RAOU, Melbourne. 

Invertebrates: CSIRO (1991) The Insects of Australia: A Textbook for Students & Research Workers, Vol 1 & 2, MUP, 
Melbourne. 

Mammals: Menkhorst, P.W. (ed.) (1995) A Field Guide to the Mammals of Australia, Oxford University Press, South 
Melbourne. 

Plants: Ross, J.H. & Walsh, N.G. (eds) (2003) A Census of the Vascular Plants of Victoria, Royal Botanic Gardens of 
Victoria, Melbourne. 

Reptiles and Amphibians: Cogger, H. (1992) Reptiles and Amphibians of Australia, Reed Books, Chatswood, NSW. 


DISCLAIMER Meetings start at 8.00 pm at: 
The responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions 
expressed in this magazine rests with the author of the article. Geelong Botanic Gardens Friends Room. 
Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and 
The Geelong Naturalist may be quoted without permission provided Eastern Park Circuit in Eastern Park. 
that acknowledgement of the Club and the author is made. [Melway Map 452 G4] 
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